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Memorabilia. 

HE December number of Antiquity is one 
of the best we have seen. There is a 
little enlivening disputation in it: between 
Mr. Myres and Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler about 
Saxon London, and between Mr. G. W. B. 
Huntingford and the Editor about how far 
slopes and dykes can form effective cattle- 
fences, Mr. Huntingford maintaining—not 
without illustration and experiment—that 
cattle will manage to scramble up or down 
virtually any slope. Besides this, we have 
Mr. BE. A. Speiser’s disagreements with Dr. 





A short, skilful account of the history of the 
Limes in this quarter, and of the conditions 
which defence upon it had to meet, is fol- 
lowed by an outline of the new discoveries. 
The 600-mile line has been traced, clinging 
to rough, broken ground difficult for the heavy 
cavalry which formed the enemy’s main arm, 
and cautiously keeping close to water-supply. 
There was no vallum; the barrier was 
a Roman road, on which were strung for- 
tresses, forts and observation-posts.  Out- 
wards from it and parallel, ran other roads, 
similarly fortified, with transverse roads 
making a network-system. The most im- 
pressive part of the whole is the variety of 
devices to ensure and safeguard the water- 
supply. We have here Diocletian’s frontier, 
which, save for the break and rectification 
in the north after the defeat of Julian the 
Apostate, remained the frontier of the Empire 
till the coming of the Saracens. It is a re- 
cord which offers the student material for 
years of most fruitful work. 


WE take from the conclusion of Colonel C. 
Field’s ‘ Note on the British and French 
Infantry Colours,’ in the winter number of 


Woolley over interpretation of the excava- | the Journal of the Society for Army Histori- 


tions at Ur. A little criticism and complaint | cal Research, particulars of an interesting 
also and inevitably enters into the useful dis- | custom of the French Army with regard to 
cussion by Mr. Graham Clark of the func- | its regimental colours. In the days of the 


tions of the State in regard to Archaeology. 
Mr. Harold Mattingly has an interesting 
paper on ‘Britannia,’ and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox extend an important field of our home 
archaeology by their discussion of ‘ Forts and 
Farms on Margam Mountain, Glamorgan. 
The outstanding article, however, is the 
first, in which, with the aid of photographs 
from the air, Sir George Macdonald sets out 
the new knowledge of the methods of Roman 
frontier defence in the Middle East gained 
for us by Pére Poidebard. Eight years of 
work have now brought to light roads and 
walls and reservoirs. Most was done by 
photography in general from a height of 
about 1,000ft., but often from a lower alti- 
tude—and there is a route running for about 
150 miles which was surveyed flying less than 
80ft. above ground. 
surface were also made where practicable, by 
way of confirmation, by trial-pits for ex- 
ample. What is more thrilling, a route 
visible only from above was sometimes veri- 
fied by giving a string of camels their head 
along it. ‘‘ Vegetius,” the writer says, 
“long ago remarked that these animals have 
an uncanny instinct for treading in the long- 
obliterated footsteps of their predecessors.” 





| gere.”’ 


monarchy, distinction was conferred on a 
regiment for notable service by the grant of 
a white cross with the golden fleur-de-lis. 
This was no emblem for the Republic to use, 
so they have substituted for it the “ foura- 
This is a little ornament, which is 
attached to the ‘‘cravatte’’—the sort of 
head-piece—of the colours, and may likewise 
be worn, on the left shoulder, by every man 
of the regiment. [Illustrations show the 
“ fouragtre’’? as a small, trefoil-formed 
aiguillette. It is bestowed in green and yel- 
low (the colours of the ribbon of the Croix 
de Guerre) ; in yellow (the colour of the rib- 
bon of the Médaille Militaire); and in red 
(the colour of the ribbon of the Légion 
d’honneur). The red “ fouragére’’ repre- 


sents the highest honour, and the regiment 
Investigations on the | 


which has won it lays aside either or both 
of the other “‘ fouragéres’’ which it may 
already have acquired. As the writer re- 
marks, ‘‘ One can well imagine that the wear- 
ing of the little coloured aiguillette would 
be an honour very attractive to members of 
a regiment, and a very distinctive mark of 
gallant service.’ It would be interesting to 
know which French regiments, and for what 
gallant deeds, are entitled to ‘‘ fouragéres.”’ 
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N the interesting number 4 of Vol. v. of 
the Journal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-painters, we noticed, under 


‘ News and Notes,’ some particulars concern- | 


ing women engaged in glass-painting. There 
is first the entry, two hundred and thirty 
years ago, in the parish registers of March 
Church, Cambridgeshire, of the death of 
‘the old Glasure woman.’’ Then there was 
one Catherine Oostfries (ob. 1708), wife of 
Nicholas Van de Meulen, who was a glass- 
painter. A Mlle De Montigny is said by 
Le Vieil to have been a pupil of Huoé, and in 
1796 Mrs. Peckitt, the afflicted widow of a 
glass-painter, designed and painted a window 
to her husband’s memory at St. Martin-cum- 
Gregory, York. She had learned how to do 
it in the course of assisting him in his work. 


James Pearson, the glass-painter, had a wife, | 
Eglington Margaret (ob. 1823), who was dis- | 


tinguished for highly-finished small pieces of 
glass-painting. A Mrs. Hills, of Oxford 
Street in 1778 exhibited three works in 
stained glass at the Society of Artists, and 


in 1806 we hear of a certain Mrs. Lowry | 
whose work was considered promising. At | 


Thirkeby Church, Yorks, are some grisaille 
windows painted by Lady Payne Franklin, 
and at Sessay Church, near Thirsk, are win- 
dows painted by girls of Cheltenham College. 


E have received from Messrs. George 
Allen and Unwin a fat little brochure 

by Mr. J. D. Unwin, entitled ‘ Notes on the 
Unwin Family,’ priced two shillings. It 
contains a great deal of information notwith- 
standing, the author conscientiously points 
out, gaps and weak places. He will not sub- 
scribe to a theory received by some people 
that the Unwins were originally Huguenots ; 
indeed, they are found too early for that. 
Only one branch of them, the Staffordshire 
Unwins of Chatterleigh, has had their right 
to bear arms officially recognized, and we do 
not find the name anywhere as playing a lead- 
ing part in public life. Nevertheless, the 
Unwins would by no means be eligible for 
Soviet approval as possessed of an unblem- 
ished proletarian record. Very far from it. 
Here and there they are found intermarry- 
ing with the old gentry of their county, and 
a majority of those we hear of are solid mer- 
chants (wool, chiefly) and landowners, who, 
as the generations pass, develop into clerics 
and squires on the one hand, and on the other 
decline somewhat from prosperity, take to 
humble ways of living, and then rise up again. 
In the sixteenth century there was a great 
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deal of prosperity among them. They were 
firmly established, and it would appear pretty 
numerous, in Hampshire, Staffordshire, 
| Wiltshire and Essex. The Unwin whom we 
all know, Morley, Cowper’s friend, whose wife 
| Mary, after his death, took upon herself the 
task of caring for Cowper, was an Essex 
Unwin—of the family centred at Hedingham,. 
Mr. Unwin concludes his account of what is 
already known with useful suggestions about 
where to hunt for more. 


|THE beautiful Christmas number of the 

Connoisseur begins with Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
‘Journey of the Magi,’ of which, besides 
four illustrations in the text of the article, 
it gives two colour-plates: the Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and the John Palaeologus. Mr. H. 
Granville Fell writes sympathetically about 
Gozzoli and against the critics who, from 
Vasari to Berenson, have been wont to de- 
preciate him. Gozzoli is, at any rate to the 
| simple eye, enjoyable, and it is certain that 
the qualities which make painting so, pos- 
sibly once too highly valued, are now too 
severely under-rated. Mr. H. M. Barlow 
and Mr. E. Alfred Jones have a_ pleasant 
topic in the Plate and Relics of the Royal 
College of Physicians. The objects described 
and illustrated: include the whalebone rod 
mounted in silver, used for demonstrating by 
William Harvey, and four beautiful steel 
| keys belonging to the Chartophylacium and 
mentioned in the annals of the College for 
| 1687. Mr. F. Sydney Eden writes about 
| Heraldic Parliament Rolls. Four of these 
are in existence, and also a copy of a fifth— 
that for 3 Henry VIII—which is remarkable 
as having figures on it. The King walks at 
the head of the procession of the Lords, wear- 
ing the collar of the Garter and holding the 
dove sceptre, with a canopy over his head. 
This is carried by four diminutive bearers 
who may, the writer suggests, be examples of 
the old idea of expressing rank by size. Dr. 
G. C. Williamson, many years ago, had ex- 
amined a miniature of Jane Seymour 
ascribed to Hollar after Holbein, without 
being able to verify the ascription. The 
miniature has now come into his own posses 
sion; he finds that it bears, in Hollar’s hand- 
writing, an inscription testifying: W. Hol- 
lar pinzit post Holbeinium ex Collectione 
| Arundeliarum. Only one other miniature 
signed by MHollar—that of Katherine of 
_Aragon at Windsor—is known. Dr. Wil 
| liamson accompanies his account of this with 
photographs of the miniature and of the in- 
' scription. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF BURNS’S 
POEM, “‘ THE DEIL’S AWA’ WI’ 
TH’ EXCISEMAN.”’ 


OHN Gibson Lockhart, in his ‘ Life of | 
Robert Burns’ (Edinburgh, 1828) tells 
a fantastie story to the efiect that this poem 
—or ballad—was composed during a short 
stroll that Burns took along the shore of 
Solway Firth, whilst watching, in the com- 
pany of other Excisemen, the movements of 
a suspicious craft that had put in there, in 
February, 1792. They were awaiting—says 
Lockhart—the return of two of their number 
who had been dispatched to Dumfries and 
Ecclefechan, to bring down reinforcements of 
dragoons, as armed resistance was antici- 
pated. One of the party left on watch, grow- 
ing impatient, expressed a wish that the 
Devil might take the dilatory envoy, and sug- 
gested that Burns should write a_ ballad 
about it. In the words of Lockhart, ‘‘Burns 
said nothing: but after taking a few strides | 
by himself among the reeds and shingle, re- 
joined his party, and chanted to them this 
well known ditty :—.’’ This story is also pre- | 
fixed to the ballad in the ‘Complete Works,’ 
edited by William Gunnion. (Edinburgh, 
n.d. Nimmo, p. 145). 

Whoever may have been responsible for 
this legend, the facts, as related by Burns 
himself, are as follows. In a lengthy auto- | 
graph letter addressed to ‘‘ John Leven 
Ksquire General Supervisor at the Excise 
office in Edinburgh,”’ after rather more than 
a page relating to Excise business, which 
clearly shows that, whatever may have been 
his failings, he was a diligent and faithful 
Officer of Excise, Burns continues :— 

“Mr. Mitchell mentioned to you a ballad 
which I composed and sung at one of his 
Excise Court dinners; here it is.’”’ Then 
follows the well-known ballad, the dialectal 
contractions in which differ slightly from 
the published versions. At the head is the 
indication: ‘‘ Tune, Madam Carsey ’’—not 
the tune of its own, indicated in the ‘ Com- 
plete Works.’ 

I presented this letter, framed so as to show 
both sides of the sheet, to the Garrick Club in 

, Where it is exhibited to enquirers. 
After the transcript, Burns continues :—‘‘ Li | 
you honor [sic] my ballad by making it one 
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of your charming bon vivant effusions, it will 
secure it undoubted celebrity.’’ The letter 
bears no written heading or date, but is post- 
marked ‘‘ Dumfries’’ in black, and bears a 
circular, red post-mark in which the letters 
“AP.” are alone distinguishable, and an 
early owner of the letter has written upon 


| it in pencil, ‘‘ Supp4. April 1792,’’ which 


is evidently correct. 
John Leven had been—as I have learned by 


| enquiry—Supervisor of Excise in Edinburgh 


for some time previously to 1793, and held 
that position till 1801, when he was trans- 
ferred to Ayrshire. ‘‘ Mr. Mitchell ’’ was 
Collector to the Board of Excise at Dum- 
Burns, as is well known, entered the 
service of the Excise at Ellisland on the 
Nith, in 1789, and in 1791, was advanced to 
the office in Dumfries at a salary of £70 per 
annum, a rise of £20. 

Lockhart does not give his authority for 
his very categorical account, and it is for 
students of the Ayrshire Bard to say whether 
they will accept his story, or the account 
given by Burns, in his own hand-writing, to 
his Chief. 

EpwWarp HERON-ALLEN, F.R.S. 





A NOTE ON THE FAMILY OF 
DR. WALTER BAILY, 
PHYSICIAN TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


SOME day I hope to write for ‘ N. and Q.’ 
all that has not yet been told concerning 


the history of Queen Elizabeth’s Physician- 


in-Ordinary, Dr. Walter Baily (variously 
spelt, though herein I shall throughout 
adhere to his own spelling of his surname in 
his will), who was born at Portsham, Co. 
Dorset, in 1529/30, died on 3 Mar., 1592/3, 
aged sixty-three, and was buried in the Ante- 
Chapel of New College, Oxford, whereof he 
was a Fellow, and over whose grave his elder 
son, William Baily (or Bailey or Bayley) 
caused a fine and highly instructive brass to 
be laid. I hope to write also of his descend- 
ants down to his great-great-grandson, Wil- 
liam Bayley of Ducklington, Co. Oxon, who 
was buried at Ducklington on 12 May, 1716. 

For the moment I content myself with re- 
ference to four publications dealing with the 
said Dr. Walter Baily:—(1) A_ brief bio- 
graphy of him from the pen of the late Sir 
Norman Moore, in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ in 1885; (2) ‘ Dr. 
Walter Bayley and his Works, 1529-1592," 
by Sir D’Arcy Power, published in vol. xc. of 
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the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 1907, | Warnewell, Co. Dorset, who married a lady 
| whose maiden same was Samways. 


pp. 415-454; (3) ‘Dr. Walter Bayley and his 
Works, 1529-1592,’ likewise by Sir D’Arcy 
Power, published in the Library, October, 
1907, . 370-392; and (4) ‘Dr. 
ley and the Murder of Amy Robsart,’ by 
myself, published in the Oxford Times of 
13 July, 1934. 


Bay- | 


The Thomas Baylie or Baylly who died in 
1584 was, beyond all question, a brother of 
the said Henry Bayley of Warnewell, and 
thus paternal uncle of Dr. Walter Baily, 


| This Thomas Baylie or Baylly made his will 


In No. (2) above, Sir D’Arcy Power re- | 


ce 


fers in a footnote to ‘‘ A Cocoa-nut Cup pre- 
sented by Katherine Bayley’”’ to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, with an obvious inference of 
some relationship between such donor and the 
said Dr. Walter Baily. 

I was reminded of this the other day when 
I was spending a happy hour or so over the 
older volumes of ‘N. and Q.,’ and was de- 
lighted to find an article dealing with this 
very cup by Mr. A. R. Bay ey at cxlix. 201 
(19 Sept., 1925). 

Mr. Baytey there clearly identifies the 
donor of the cup with the Katherine 
named in the following inscription on a brass 
on the floor of the North Transept in the 
Church of St. Thomas the Martyr at Salis- 
bury :-—‘‘ Here lyeth buried ye bodies of 
John Baylye sometime Maior of this Citie 
and Katherine his wife which John deceased 
ye xith of Octob. and Katherine ye xxiii of 
Julye in ye yeare 1600.” 

The inscription on one of the three bands 
holding the cup is given in Mr. Baytey’s 
article as follows:—‘‘ Ex : dono 
arinae : Baylye : Sarisberiae : Ao Dni : 
1600 : Julii : 23rd [sic] : defunctae.’’ 

Mr. H. C. Moffat, in his ‘Old Oxford 
Plate,’ 1906, p. 72, had—as shown by Mr. 
Baytey in his said article—the donor of such 
cup as:—‘‘ Probably a sister of Thomas Bay- 
ley, Fellow of New College, who died in 1584, 
and of Walter Bayley, also a Fellow, and 
Physician to Queen Elizabeth, who died in 
1592, and was buried in the Inner Chapel.”’ 

It is to the view thus stated to have been 
expressed by Mr. H. C. Moffat that the pre- 
sent letter is due. 

I had long since known the difficulty of 
identifying the Thomas Bayley, Fellow of 
New College, who died in 1584. But in the 
year following Mr. Bay ey’s letter of 1925, 
I solved the problem, and, had the Oxford 
Times but left my article No. (4) above as 
I had originally drafted it, the solution would 
have therein appeared. The solution should 
now be left on permanent record here for the 
purposes of posterity. It is as follows :— 

The father of Dr. Walter Baily, Physician 


Kath- - 


on 3 June, 1583, describing himself therein as 
““Thomas Bayly, one of the Resedensaries of 
the Cathedral Church of Wells,’’ and makes 
a residuary bequest ‘‘to Elizabeth Eton 
[sic] alias Elizabeth Bayly my wife, whome 
1 make my whole Executrix.’’ This will was 
proved at London in the P.C.C. on 25 May, 
1584, by Edward Barker, Bachelor of Laws, 
procurator of ‘‘ Elizabethe Eton als Eliza- 
bethe Bayley Relict and Exix etc.” 

This Elizabeth Bayley, who thus survived 
her husband, the said Thomas Baylie, Baylly, 
or Bayly, re-married, secondly, one Robert 
Stone of London. 

Dr. Walter Baily, in his own will, dated 4 
Jan., 1590/1, and proved in London at the 
P.C.C, on 25 Mar., 1592, (meaning either 
1592 or 1593) speaks of ‘‘ Elizabethe Stone 
alias Eaten mine aunte,’’ as still living at the 
date of his said will; and further, I find in 
the will of John Bayley, Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, dated 1 Dec., 1601, and proved 
at London in the P.C.C. on 11 May, 162 
(with another grant on 20 July, 1609)—who 
was almost certainly son and heir of Dr. 
Walter Baily’s eldest brother, Henry Bayley, 
of Co. Dorset—a bequest of ‘‘my Ring 
wherein ar my Arms’’ to ‘‘ my dearest 
unkell [meaning probably grand-uncle] Mr. 
Robert Stone of London.’’ 

The said Elizabeth, wife of the said Thomas 
Baylie, Baylly, or Bayly, was thus clearly 
née Eton (however spelt) and married first 
Thomas Baylie aforesaid (however spelt), and 
secondly, the said Robert Stone of London. 

It is quite true that the said Dr. Walter 
Baily had a_ brother—an elder brother— 
Thomas, but, equally beyond all question, he 
was not (as seemingly suggested by Mr. H. 
C. Moffat) the Thomas Bayley, Fellow of 
New College, who died as aforesaid in 1584, 
and whose will was proved as aforesaid on 
25 May, 1584. 

Moreover—reverting to the coco-nut cup 
already referred to—I may say that I have 
never found the slightest evidence for the ex 


| istence of any sister of Dr. Walter Baily, save 


to Queen Elizabeth, was Henry Bayley of ' witnesses 


the sister who he mentions in his will as ‘‘ my 
sister Alice Evered,’’ who was probably 


the wife of ‘‘ Thomas Everard,’’ one of the 
to the above-mentioned will of 
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Thomas Baylie, Baylly, or Bayly, “‘ one of | 
the Residensaries of the Cathedrall Church 
of Wells,’ dated 5 June, 1583, and proved | 
25 May, 1584. 

In all my investigations into the descend- 
ants of Dr. Walter Baily’s father, Henry 
Bayly of Warnewell, 1 have only found one 
Katherine, and she—only by a marriage a | 
Bayley—was far too late in time to be the 
donor of the coco-nut cup, presented to New 
College, Oxford, in 1600. 

This other Katherine was a daughter of 
William Stonehouse, and was married at 
Ducklington aforesaid on 7 Nov., 1661, to 
Dr. Walter Baily’s great-grandson, William 
Bayley of Ducklington aforesaid, Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and donor to that 
college of an inscribed tankard bearing his | 
coat-of-arms, eldest of the four sons of Dr. 
Walter Baily’s grandson, Richard Bayley, 
of Ducklington aforesaid, by his only wife, | 
Anne, daughter of Sir Alexander Tutt, of | 
Idmanton or Idmiston, Co. Wilts, Knight, 
such Richard Bayley being himself the eldest 
son of Dr. Walter Baily’s elder son, William | 
Bayley of Barley Park in Ducklington, who 
caused the brass above-mentioned to be laid | 
upon his father’s grave in the ante-chapel of | 
New College, Oxford. 

It is thus obvious, I think, that no known | 
relation of the Queen’s Physician, Dr. Walter | 
Baily, presented the coco-nut cup of 1600 to 
New College, Oxford ; and I am glad to have 
had this opportunity of thus leaving upon 
record the true identification of Thomas 
Baylie, Baylly, or Bayly, Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, who died in 1584, as the uncle 
—and not as the brother—of Dr. Walter 
Baily aforesaid. 

It is this latter fact that I am so anxious | 
to leave upon record, because, widely as I 
searched, the proof thereof so long eluded me. | 

I would only add that the William Bayley 
of Ducklington mentioned in the opening | 
paragraph of the present letter, was himself | 
the elder of the only two sons—the sole issue— | 
of the above-named William Bayley of Duck- | 
lington and of Katherine, née Stonehouse, | 
his wife. This elder son, William Bayley, | 
became a Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
If he ever married, it seems practically cer- 
tain from the evidence before me that he did 
not marry before 1690. On 19 Apr., 1695, 
he obtained from the Consistorial Court of 
Oxford administration of the estate of his 
younger brother, Walter Bayley of Duckling- 
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ton, who had died, obviously unmarried, in 
1690. On 21 July, 1696, he obtained from 
the same Court administration of the estate 


| of his paternal uncle, the Rev. Walter Bay- 


ley, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Ducklington aforesaid, who was 
there buried on 8 Feb., 1694/5. He himself 
was, as already stated, buried at Ducklington 
on 12 May, 1716, whereafter we have to look 
elsewhere for the succession to the family of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Physician, Dr. Walter 
Baily. 

But that is another story, which yet re- 
mains to be written. 


L. Granam H. Horton-SmItTH, 
F.S.A.SCOT. 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall. S.W. 


N XVIII-CENT. DUNNING LETTER. 

—The following request for payment by 
an eighteenth-century tradesman is of in- 
terest at this Christmas season. The bill 
eccurs in vol. xi. of the James Halliwell- 
Phillipps collection of old bills, accounts 
and inventories, in the Library of Congress. 


Decr 18 1717 





| Sir 


I beg pardon for this troble: their being a 
Small matter due on Madm Archers account 


| I thought it might be forgot: it being near 


Christmas our occation[s] are very pressing 
for money that it will be a grea[t] [kindne]ss 
to ° 


Your 
most 
humble 
Servant 
Jer: Peirce 


Madm Archer 


| Bought of Ier: Polos Jettajate Hill Gelden 
a 


A an & 
May 23 1716 
6 & 8 10° silver Oriss ... at 7-6 2- 8-9 
12 Silver wire Buttons ... at 128 ps 0- 12-0 
1 yd 2 Silver point hat Lace at 78-6 0- 10-6 
1 yd Silver Looping ... ... ... 4... O- 0-4 
Novr 1 
3 & 8 5n Rich gold orriss 
9 yds at 108s- 1-12-9 
2 & 14 In 14 Gold Loops wth Roses 
& Tossels 1 - 11 - 6 
7 Rich gold wire Buttens ... 128 ps 0- 7-0 
7- 2-10 
In William Archer’s hand 
this pd & on ye file 
ye receipt 
this belongs to a receipt in full filed by 
mr pierce 


Marion H. ApprncTon. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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OE’S ESSAY ON THE BEET-ROOT. 
Several years ago Professor Manly of the 
University of Chicago located a file of the 
rare Philadelphia newspaper, Alexander’s 
Weekly Messenger for 1839 and in the issue 
of Dec. 18 found the first of the essays on 
cryptography by Poe, which were known, 
from other publications of the poet, to have 
appeared in the paper. I later examined 
the file of the paper, and in the same issue 
found one other brief essay, unsigned, but 
demonstrably Poe’s. No file for 1840 is yet 
known to me, nor did I recognize anything 
else in 1839 as from Poe’s pen. Since my 
projected edition of Poe’s Works is still far 
in the future I think it perhaps worth while 
to make accessible the following untitled 
paragraphs. 
and Poe’s known friendship for the Pedder 
named attracted my attention to the article, 
but I only ventured to ascribe it to him de- 
finitely upon finding a close analogue—really 
a kind of repetition of the sixth sentence of 
the first paragraph—in Poe’s ‘ Marginalia’ 
(Harrison, ed. xvi, 60), for such repetitions 
are the surest criterion of Poe’s authorship 
of unsigned articles in magazines and papers 
of which he was an editor—or, as in the 
case of Alexander’s sub-editor. The para- 
graphs I copy from the second page of the 
paper named. 


A controversy has been going on of late in 
the columns of the Ledge1, on the subject of 
the beet-root. The opponents are a Mr. T. M. 
(which letters may _ possibly stand 
Tugmutton, or Trismegistas) and Mr. James 
Pedder, a gentleman of sound sense and much 
practical knowledge, who is well acquainted 
with the subject which he discusses, having 
paid attention personally for many years to 
the whole system of beet-raising and beet-sugar 
making in France, and being at the same time 
an experienced sugar-refiner. As might be ex- 
pected Mr. P. has the battle all to himself, and 
tiakes sad exposure of his antagonist’s ignor- 
ance. 
good humor with which he has listened and 
replied to the rigmarole of Mr. T. M. We 
aliude to the platitudes of this latter person 
now merely as an instance of the kind of op- 
position which all 
coveries, however reasonable, 
have to contend with from that vulgar 
dunder-headed conceit which adheres, through | 
thick and thin, to “the good old way,” and | 
which so often calls itself by the name of | 
‘common sense ”’ that it sometimes passes for 


The general tone of the essay | 


such among people who should know better, 
Time was, when credulity, and a blind adop. 
tion of raw schemes, were the “distinguishad 
[sic] traits of the rabble; but the rapid march 
of invention has altered all this, and 
incredulity and a dogged refusal to see or 
understand, are now more properly the popu. 
lar features. The simple truths which science 
unfolds, day after day, are in _ fact, far 
stranger, apparently, than the wildest dreams 
in which imagination used to indulge of old, 

When we spoke of new propositions and dis. 
coverie’. we did not mean to insinuate that the 
cultivation of the beet-root was any thing very 
new, or even the manufacture of sugar there. 
from. It is now an old story—at least it is 
old to every body but Mr. T. M. To this 
gentleman it appears very novel and chimeri- 
cal only because he views it through the dark. 
ened glasses of his gross ignorance, or rather 
because he looks at it with the eyes of an owl, 
France derives a very considerable revenue 
from an impolitic impost on the manufacture; 
and nearly all the sugar consumed in the 
country, is sugar of tne beet-root. Her climate 


| is not better adapted to the culture than our 


own; and our manufacturelr]s are not less 
skilful than hers. What she has done, we 
can do—and, what is more we surely will do 
it, in spite of the whole race of the Tugmut- 
tons. 

Poe’s interest in scientific discovery showed 
itself in many comments in the papers to 
which he contributed. The incredibility of 
the ‘‘ simple truths ’’ gave rise to the ‘ 1002nd 
Tale of Scheherazade.’ 


THomas OLLIVE Masport. 


HE GREEK QUOTATIONS: THE 
TIMES, NOV. 30. — Not all who have 


| some knowledge of Greek may have recognized 
| the sources of the happily chosen quotations 


for | 


For our own parts we wonder at the | 


in the leading article in The Times for Nov. 
30. The first three are from Sappho, (1) 
being 99 in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 
ed. 4, (2) by the same author being 86 in 
the same collection. The opening word of 
this is there spelt mwAvdvaxris. The third, 
again from Sappho, is No. 105. The last 
two quotations are from the eighteenth idyll 
of Theocritus, the so-called Epithalamium of 
Helen, lines 38 and 59. It would be ur 
gracious to indicate the misprints in accentu- 
ation which are easily corrected. The lan- 
guage is an appropriate compliment to 4 


| Princess of Greek birth. 


new suggestions or dis- | 
or valuable, 


Epwarkp BEnsty. 


HANGING LONDON.—Fulham Register 

Office. After forty-five years at 129, Ful- 

ham Palace Road, this has been removed to 
the Town Hall, Walham Green. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





“DOGIE ROLL.’’—We should like some 

information about the origin and mean- 

ing of ‘‘ bogie roll.’’ Scottice ‘‘ rowe’’ is 

generally known as black twist tobacco. 

Could any of your readers say where the term 

‘bogie roll’’ was first used, what tobacco 

company was the first to launch it, and what 
is the origin of the word bogie? 

W. GRantT. 
Training Centre, St. Andrew St., Aberdeen. 


ORSEFLIES: ‘‘ CLEGS.’’—There has 
been a good deal of correspondence in 
The Times lately about these pests, in which 
it is noticeable that all those taking part in 
it call them ‘“‘ cleggs’’ or ‘‘clegs,’’ whether 
they write from Cornwall, Hampshire or 
elsewhere. I always understood that ‘‘cleg’’ 
is a Scotch word: certainly in this part of 
North Hampshire no native would under- 
stand what is meant by ‘‘ clegs’’?: we always 
call them ‘‘stouts.’’ Is ‘‘ cleg’’ a word that 
is used in southern England at all, except- 
ing, of course, by ‘‘ foreigners ’’ ? 


G. G. P. A. 


APTAIN SIR WILLIAM HOSTE. — 1 
have been trying to trace the where- 
abouts of the original letters used in the com- 
pilation of ‘ Memoirs and Letters of Captain 
Sir William Hoste,’ published by Bentley 
in 1833—now out of print. I wonder if any 
of your readers can give me any information. 
I am specially interested as he was educated 
at this school. 
P. PickFrorpD, 
Headmaster. 


The Paston Grammar School, 
North Walsham. 


IG SHOES IN FRONT OF THE DOOR. 
~ —In folk-tales sometimes a man makes 
giant shoes and places them in front of the 
door, in order to make an ogre believe a giant 
lives there. | Examples from English and 
Irish folk-tales wanted. 
B. 


(FEORGE CUPPLES: JAMES G. BER- 
~ TRAM.—Information is desired concern- 
ing the lives of George Cupples, author of 
‘The Green Hand,’ a sea story published in 
1856 and still in print, and James G. Bert- 
ram, author of ‘The Harvest of the Sea’ 
(1865) and other works, believed to have been 
a journalist of Scottish origin. 


P. C.. M. 





THE VAUGHANS OF TRETOWER.— 

In the Exhibition in the City of Birm- 
ingham Art Gallery, opened on Nov. 6, there 
is a picture described as ‘‘ Vaughan of Tre- 
tower.’’ 

An excellent reproduction of it was printed 
in The Times on 7 Nov. Can any of your 
readers say who the original of this painting 
was? The date on it is 1560, and the figure 
evidently represents a Warden of the 
Marches; so that the identity of this mem- 
ber of the family might be found by someone 
who has access to records of the Wardens for 
that period. 

Sir Roger Vaughan of Tretower, who was 
slain at Agincourt in 1415, was no doubt his 
ancestor, and may have been his great-great- 
grandfather; but that is mere guess-work. 

W. E. S. 


ILITH.—Rossetti’s poem, ‘ Eden Bower,’ 
tells how Lilith, the demon first wife of 
Adam, in order to revenge herself on Eve, 
who had supplanted her, begged Satan, ‘‘ the 
king-snake of Eden,”’ to lend her his shape 
for an hour in order that she may tempt 
Eve and ruin her: 
In thy shape I’ll go to Eden; 


In these coils that Tree will I grapple, 
And stretch this crowned head forth by the 


apple. 

This recalls the frequent medieval repre- 
sentation of the serpent with a human (gen- 
erally a woman’s) head coiled round the tree 
in the scene of the Temptation and Fall. 
The detail has been satisfactorily explained 
as probably originating on the stage, where, 
for the dialogue between Eve and the serpent 
it was necessary to leave the head of the actor 
playing the latter part exposed. If, however, 
Rossetti’s story is based on some old (probably 
Jewish) legend known in the Middle Ages, 
legend may be found to have contributed to 
or have influenced the design. But I have 
not been able to trace it in any of the obvious 
sources of information (from Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon Chaldaicum down to the ‘ Jewish 
Encyclopaedia’). Can any of your readers 
tell me where Rossetti found the story, or 
whether it is only a creation of his own 
poetical imagination ? j 

G. McN. RusHrortu. 


UDLEY FAMILY OF NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE.—Can any contributor give 
any particulars of a family of this name liv- 
ing on Tyneside 1550-1650, earlier and later? 


M. D. W. 
Tacoma, U.S.A. 
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S YLVESTER.—Can any reader furnish in- 
formation concerning the birth or 
baptism of Joseph Sylvester, or Silvester, 
seemingly born between 1708 and 1720, be- 
lieved to have been descended from the Syl- 
vesters of Burford, in the County of Oxford, 
known to have been married twice; that is, 
in 1742 and 1759. Place of marriage also 
wanted. Descendants known to have lived in 
Wiltshire. This county and Gloucestershire 
most likely. Not the Huguenot family. 


H. Sr. J. D. 


AUGHAN OF CO. HEREFORD.--Mary, 
one of the daughters of William Tempest 
of Somerton, Co. Oxon, married early in the 
seventeenth century —— Vaughan of Co. 
Hereford. In the will of a cousin of this 
Mary Vaughan (dated 1643) the testator 
mentions in different paragraphs ‘‘ my 
cousin James Vaughan’”’ and ‘“ my cousin 
George Vaughan.’’ Was James the name 
of Mary’s husband, or were both of 
these her sons? In the latter case, what was 
the Christian name of Mary’s husband ? 
These Vaughans were perhaps of Skenfrith, 
for in 1651 a James Vaughan of that place 
petitioned for land there which George 
Vaughan, recusant, had demised to him 
(‘ Calendar of Committee for Compounding,’ 
part 4, pp. 2278-9). They were almost cer- 
tainly Catholics and recusants. They may 
have been connected with the Vaughans of 
Courtfield, ancestors of the Cardinal. 


GEORGE KIDSTON. 


PYNCHON (PINCHIN) OF WRITTLE, 

CO. ESSEX.—Dorothy, one of the daugh- 
ters of Hugh Speke of Hazelbury, Co. Wilts, 
married, early in the seventeenth century, 
John Pinchin, who was alive in 1673. 

Their son, who styles himself ‘‘ John Pyn- 
chon of Writtle in the Co. of Essex, Esquire,”’ 
signed his will on Mar. 22, 1650 (P.C.C. 453 
Alchin). He had a wife named Anne and 
daughters, but no son, though provision is 
made in the will for a possible posthumous 
heir. 

Is anything known of this Essex family? 
They may have been Papists and recusants. 


GEORGE KIDSTON. 


ENHOR HUGO BBATY. — In St. An- 
thony’s Church, Lagos, Portugal, is a 
monument to a Senhor Hugo Beaty, of the 
‘* Regiment Irlandez.’’ He was, according 
to the inscription, in early life a Protestant, 
but had been converted to Roman Catholicism, 
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and died on 2 Dec., 1789. Can any reader | 
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give more particulars of this man? 


| 


J. W. Fawcett. 


MASTERS OF CLARE HALL, CAM. 
BRIDGE.—This small college, founded 
in or about 1326 by Richard Badow, Chancel. 
lor of Cambridge University, as University 
Hall, was reduced to ashes in 1342 by a 
casual fire, and was rebuilt and endowed by 
Elizabeth, granddaughter to Edward I, 
second daughter and co-heiress to Gilbert, 
Earl of Clare, Hertford and Gloucester, widow 
of John, and mother of William de Burgo, 
both Earls of Ulster, and named Clare Hall, 
Copies of the Statutes are among the Har- 
leian MSS., Nos. 7932 and 7041. When Le 
Neve compiled his Fasti in 1716, he com- 
menced the List of Masters from 1326 on- 
wards, and in a note tells us that—‘ Part 
of the Archives of this College being burnt 
in King Henry the Eighth’s time the ac- 
counts are imperfect.’ The vicarage of 
Great Gransden, Co. Hunts, was in the 
patronage of the Masters and Scholars of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, from 1355  on- 
wards. Unfortunately in the list of ap- 
pointments, the patron is cited as ‘‘ Master 
and Scholars, etc.,’’ the names of the Masters 
not being given, except in 1433 and 1444, 
when William Wymbyll occurs, in 1460, when 
John Myllington occurs, in 1554, when 
Rowland Swynburn occurs, and in 1633, when 
Thomas Paske occurs. Have the names of 
auy of the early Masters omitted by Le Neve 
come to light since his time (1716)? He states 
that William or John Millington, S.T.P., 
held office in 1465, but John Myllington ap- 
pointed a vicar to Great Gransden, Hunts., 
in 1460, which gives an earlier date. 
See Le Neve, Fasti (1716) and Hardy’s 
edition (1854), and Noble, ‘Incumbents of 
Hunts.’ (1914). 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


ANDEPUT AND SMIJTH.—I believe 
the Vandeputs were one of the Dutch 
families which came to England with Wil- 
liam of Orange (accession, 1689) and were 
favoured during his reign. (Contemporary, 
Sir Peter Vandeput, knight). Is this so! 
And what was their ancestry ? 
Sir Peter’s daughter Jane married Sir 
| Edward Smyth, alias Smijth (died 1713), 
2nd Baronet, of Ankerwycke, on the Bucks 
bank of the Thames opposite Egham. Had 


she any sisters or nieces, or daughters of her 
own, and whom did they marry ? 
were these 


Where Vandeputs seated! 
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(? Twickenham). What was Sir Peter at 
court, and were the later Vandeput Baronets 
(extinct) descended from him, lineally or col- 
laterally ? 

What were their arms, etc.? And in what 
year did Sir Edward Smijth marry Jane 
Vandeput. 

If any pedigree of the family shows a 
Richard Smijth of Egham (living 1697) I 
shall be interested. His descendants bear 
for arms, Gules, three lions rampant argent 
two and one; for crest, A lion rampant proper 
(or argent) ducally crowned or holding an 
escutcheon also or charged with a wolf’s head 
proper. Motto, Audeo quid audeo. 
cept the motto) as borne by the Smiths alias 
Pauncefote. But the link is missing—per- 
haps Mr, Horton-Smiru can place him in 
his own ‘‘ Abel Smith ’’ pedigree ? 

Therefore, in spite of the way he spelt his 
name, Richard Smijth would seem to have 
belonged to a different Smith or Smyth fam- 
ily from that of his neighbour and contemp- 
orary, Sir Edward Smijth. But, with all 
deference due to G. E. C., I regard the ‘‘ij”’ 
spelling, in the present case, as significant, 
and as indicative, maybe, of these two men 
having been connected by marriage—possibly 
through the Vandeputs. 


| Edward’s and Jane Vandeput’s son-in-law, 


it would be quite a likely thing for him, as 


| the daughter’s husband, to follow the example 


of his father-in-law of the same ordinary sur- 
name, married to the mother, and spell him- 
self the same Dutch way—at the other end 


| of the ferry. 


All (ex- | 


Is there any literature about William and 
his Dutch favourites, and their connection 
with Windsor and the Forest ? 

M. S.-S. 


= H: B.,’”’ ARTIST.—What was the name 

of an artist who in the early ’eighties 
used to sign his drawings ‘‘ H. B.”’ only? 
P. A Fee 


IRD FAMILY.—I should be glad of in- 
formation concerning the family of Aird 

in Ireland, and particularly respecting the 
parentage of David Aird of Maryborough, 
Queen’s County, who was formerly a quarter- 
master in the 28th Regt. He was born about 
1760, and was still living 1812. Another 
David Aird was quarter-master in the 68th 


| Regt., and died at Malahide Barracks, Ire- 


| land, in 1797. 
| mentioned David Aird? 


For I advance a theory which I do not | 


think has been put forward before, doubting 


the hitherto accepted authority of G. E. C., | 
that this spelling was the ‘‘ unmeaning, fan- | 


tastic and ludicrous affectation ’’ of these 
Smyth Baronets a hundred years 


(when it became hereditary with them), and 


later | 


suggesting that as it is a Dutch form of the | 


name, it originated in England (whatever 
its subsequent development) among such 


Smyths or Smiths as, during the Dutch influ- | 


ence of William III’s reign (1689-1702), were 


specially subjected or responsive to that in- | 


fluence, for personal reasons (and, therefore, 
only individually )—for instance, because they 
had already used the spelling while refugees 
in Holland, before William’s accession made 


it safe for them to return with him, or, be- | 


cause they held appointments of the King or 
were otherwise ‘‘ courtiers,’’ or because they 
married Dutch wives. 

There is no evidence that Richard Smijth 
was ever a refugee, but he appears to have 
been an Officer of the Royal Forest of Wind- 
sor (and William was a great hunter—his 
recreations were war and hunting), and now 
I surmise that, like Sir Edward Smijth, he 


may have had a Dutch wife as well as his 
in addition, he was Sir 


office. And if, 


| 
| 
| 





Was he father of the first- 
Presumably the 
family is a Scottish one, and I should be 
glad to know the place of origin of the branch 
that settled in Ireland. 

M. A. J. 


INDSOR SETTEES.—During the eight- 
eenth century settees were sometimes 
made in exactly the same styles as Wind- 
sor chairs. Apparently these settees were 
made chiefly for inns. Very few have 
survived. Does anyone know where an 
example or examples may be seen ? 


J. D. U. W. 


[THE REV. THOMAS FORT (or TORT).— 
Bishop of Achonry in Ireland. What 
is known of him? 
X. Y. Z. 
YLERICAL SUBSIDIES.—What are these ? 
How often were they paid? and when? 
We have found them occurring in Central 
England in 1526, in 1542, 1556 and 1642. 
ae Weds 


RIERS’ VISITATION.—When was this? 
Why was this? Who were the Triers, 
and what were their duties? 
Xx. Y. Z. 


ELICS.—Ten years ago the Rev. E. M. 
Blackie brought out, with introduction 
and notes, ‘The Pilgrimage of Robert Lang- 
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ton’ (ob. 1524), who made a journey about 
Europe visiting especially the shrines of re- 
lics. 

I should be glad to know whether the 
following are still venerated, or supposed to 
be preserved where he tells of them. 

Cologne. ‘‘Saynt Martyns cappe torned 
upwarde lyke a night cappe of vyolet sen- 
dall.’’ 

Assisi. ‘‘A  wrytynge of his _ ([St. 
Francis’s] owne hande. Also a_horne of 
yvory wherwith he called men to prechynge. 
Also ii. roddes to byd scilence with all.”’ 

Canossa. ‘‘ A towne called Andre where 
is buried holy Rycharde Englyssheman.”’ 

St. Peter Caletino. ‘* Also a finger of 
saynt Johnnis Crisostom.’’ (I should be 
glad of any information about relics of St. 
John Chrysostom). 


Venice. ‘‘ Also in an yle called zoeca lyeth 
sanctus Athanasius qui composuit Qui- 
cunque vult.’”’ 

BS. &. Y. 


THE MAKING OF A KNIGHT OF THE 
BATH.—In the Appendix to Mr, A. T. 
P. Byles’s edition of ‘ The Book of the Ordre 
of Chyualry’ (E.E.T.S.) is a synopsis of the 
tract of 1429, contained in Dugdale’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire,’ which describes the 
making of the Knight of the Bath. A foot- 
note says that while the squire sleeps after 
the bath and the mass, his bed is decorated 
with ‘‘singleton.’”” What is singleton? It 
is not—with a suitable sense—in any diction- 
ary I have consulted. 

It is likewise said that the barber who offi- 
ciates ‘‘ takes the bath as his fee.’ 

What form of bath was used in the fifteenth 
century? Was it of wood? and in shape like 
the tubs for bathing and washing clothes 
that one used to see years ago in cottages? 

Why, again, did the master-cook rather 
than another receive the spurs for his fee? 


S. E. Y. 


GEON ASKEW.—I am seeking informa- 
tion about Egeon Askew, of whom I have 
the following particulars. He was an Eng- 
lish divine, born in 1576, died in 1605. He 
was a native of Lancashire, but his family 
was originally of Mulcaster in Cumberland. 
Any information about the curious Christian 
name Egeon is also desired. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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AMES MICKLETON, F.R.S.—W. Hylton 
Dyer Longstaffe, in ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of the Parish of Darlington,’ first 
published in 1854, and_ re-published sixty 
years afterwards under the editorship of 
Edward Wooler, gives a footnote (at p. 78 of 
the new issue) commenting on the “ Rites, 
etc., of the Church of Durham,’’ collected 
from ancient MSS. about the time of the 
suppression, published by J. Davies of Kid- 
welly, 1672. This is described as an ex- 
tremely scarce little 12mo. of 164 pp. A 
degree of peculiarity attaches to it, in having 
two dedications to the same man, James 
Mickleton, dated respectively Sept. 4 and 
Oct. 4, 1671, differing in language, but to 
the same effect. Mickleton is mentioned as 
collector of the subject-matter and well-known 
as an earnest Durham antiquary. He died 
in 1695 according to the footnote. 

In Vol. iii. ‘ V.C.H. Durham,’ a different 
date is given. In the account of the Manor 
of Crook Hall we are told that Christopher 
Mickleton, an attorney of Clifford’s Inn, pur- 
chased Crook Hall in 1667. He seems to 
have settled it on his eldest son, James, by 
his first wife, and on Frances his wife in 
1668, but James ‘‘ very much disobliged his 
father ’’ after his marriage, and when Chris- 
topher died in August, 1669, he left his un- 
settled property to his children by his second 
marriage. James Mickleton, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and the compiler of the 
well-known topographical collections, died in 
1718, and Crook Hall descended through 
Michael, his son, to his son John Mickleton. 

It will be noticed that there is a discrep- 
ancy in the date of the death of James 
Mickleton as recorded in the two volumes 
mentioned. What explanation, if any, can 
be given to account for the difference in dates? 
How did James Mickleton disoblige his 
father ? 

George Neasham, ‘North Country Sketches,’ 
mentions Christopher Mickleton as a pains- 
taking antiquary whose MSS. were be 


queathed to Bishop Cosin’s Library. Is it 
possible that father and son have been 
confused ? 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor, 


OURCE WANTED. — Could any of your 
readers tell me the source of a_ phrase 
which runs—as nearly as I can remember — 
like this: 
“ God is in all His Creation as the Voice of 
the Singer in kis Song.” 


CHARLOTTE Baynes. 
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NOTES ON SCOTT’S ‘ COUNT 
ROBERT OF PARIS.’ 
(clxvii. 345). 


ERE is a small addition to V. R.’s very | 
interesting paper. He writes of the 
line: 
Tu cole justitiam; teque atque alios manet 
ultor, 
quoted in chap. xxiv., with the marginal re- 
ference ‘‘ Ovid Met.,’’ that it is not to be 
found in the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and that 
‘an inquiry about it was made in vain some 
time since, I think, in ‘N. and Q.’”’ At10S. 
viii, 289 (Oct. 12, 1907) H. K. Sr. J. S., 
under the heading ‘Scott’s ‘‘ Count Robert 
of Paris ’’ ’ remarked that it would be strange 
enough if the Byzantine maiden Cleonice, 
when haunting Pausanias about 478-7 B.c. 
intimidated him with a Latin hexameter, 
and referred to the two passages, ‘ Life of 
Cimon,’ ch. 6, and ‘The Delayed Vengeance 
of the Gods,’ ch. 10, ‘ Moralia,’ 482, where 
Plutarch tells the story, giving the Greek line 
ateixe Sixns door: pada Tro Kakdy avdpdaow 
UBprts, 
“for which the Latin is obviously no 
equivalent.’’ On p. 454 of the same volume 
I pointed out that the hexameter in Scott 
is given in Cruserius’s Latin version of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ as the (very inadequate) 
equivalent of the Greek line, while in Xylan- 
der’s rendering of the ‘ Moralia’ we have: 
Perge ad supplicium: valde est damnosa 
libido. 
Apparently Hermann Cruser must be held 
responsible for the appearance in his trans- 
lation of the line quoted by Scott. In 
Xylander’s text of the ‘Moralia’ the 
firs; word of the Greek hexameter is 
given as Baie. Scott’s quotations and mot- 
toes have not been carefully treated by his 
editors. At cxlvii. 155 I gave the source of 
a quotation in ‘The Antiquary,’ chap. xix. = 
vol. ii., chap. iv., which was taken, with very 
slight alteration, from T. J. Mathias’s ‘ Pur- 
suits of Literature.’ Several of Scott’s 
mottoes which were quotations from other 
authors have been printed in collections of 
his own poetical works. The four lines be- 
ginning ‘‘ This was the entry,” over the title 
‘Tragedy of Brennovalt’ (sic), which ap- 
peared at the head of vol. iv., chap. vi., in 


| editions of Scott’s Poems. 
| Press, edition of the ‘ Legend,’ the true spell- 


| reference. 


|‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ Third Series (1819) 


= chap. xiv. of one-vol. edition of ‘ A Legend 
of Montrose,’ etc., were included in several 


In the 1896, Pitt 


ing Brennoralt was given, and I dare say 
elsewhere, but there was no further note or 
The quotation is taken from Sir 
John Suckling’s play of that name, Act IV., 
sc. i., line 6 and foll., but much changed. 
One of the most remarkable pieces of care 


| lessness on the part of Scott’s editors or 


printers is in the motto from ‘ The Winter’s 


Tale’ prefixed to chap. xxxvi. of the one 
vol. ‘ Kenilworth.’ This is taken from Act 
II., sc. i., 87-91. The beginning in the texts 


of Scott, as I know them, is absurdly incor- 
rect. Several years ago I examined the MS. 
of ‘ Kenilworth ’ on exhibition in the British 
Museum, and there, in the author’s own 


| hand, found Shakespeare’s words correctly 


written. If a Greek or Latin author were 
printed with an obvious blunder when the 
manuscript with the true reading was in the 


| British Museum, it would be thought astound- 


ing, but apparently an English classic is not 
thought worthy of a little trouble. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


OLONEL GEORGE LEWIS, R.A., 1735- 

1791 (clxvii. 385).—As a Captain, he com- 
manded a company of the 2nd Battalion, 
Royal Artillery, during the ‘‘ Defence” of 
Gibraltar—1779 to 1783—but had no more 
part in ‘“‘ destroying the combined floating 
batteries of the French and Spanish ’”’ than 
anyone else in the garrison of the besieged 
fortress. 

He died at Chiselhurst, Kent, on 22 Feb., 
1791. A search amongst the registers of that 
| place might possibly help in the matter of 
ascertaining whose son he was. 

J. H. Le&stie, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 
Sheffield. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxvii. 
177, 213, 230, 244, 322).—There is the 
feminine name Artemisia, which I do not 
remember seeing in these lists. It appears 
in Burke’s ‘ Baronetage’ under ‘ Phillipps,’ 
and in the ‘ Landed Gentry’ under ‘ Child.’ 
I have also a number of instances occurring 
in the neighbourhood of Lewisham, Green- 
wich and Bermondsey, among the families 
Smith, Pamphlett, Shawcross, Knowles, 
Parsons, Hardwidge, Clouder and Cleversley. 


GrorcE §. Fry. 


Hove. 
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IERRE DANIEL HUET 
AVRANCHES : 


, BISHOP OF 
HIS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE (clxvii. 369).—I have examined the 
works of J. Aikin and C. Henry in the 
British Museum, and have been unable to 
find any record of correspondence between 
Huet and Edmond Halley. 

Aikin’s work is a translation of Huet’s 
Commentarius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus 
(Amsterdam, 1718), with notes and an appen- 
dix giving a list of Huet’s writings; among 
them is mentioned J. M. Tilladet’s ‘ Disser- 
tation sur diverses matiéres de religion ’ 
(Paris, 1712, and Florence. 1718), which con- 
tains ‘‘ a number of Latin letters in the cor- 
respondence between Huet and some learned 
men.’’ This book is not in the British 
Museum. 

Henry’s work consists of short extracts 
from a copy of the Ashburton MSS. made 
by Léchaudé d’Anisy. This copy, which is 
not quite complete, is now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Fonds Francais 15188- 
15190). Henry gives an analysis of all the 
letters in the collection addressed to Huet ; 
several of the them deal with scientific mat- 
ters, especially those from Nicaise, Menjot 
and Justel. Unfortunately, there is no men- 
tion of any letters from English scientists. 


RatPu FE. OCKENDEN. 


IBBS, CUTLER (clxvii. 385).—The fine 
set of green ivory handled knives and 
forks, stamped ‘‘ Gibbs,’’ of which Mr. Guy 
Dawser is the happy possessor, was doubtless | 
made by one of the cutlers of that name who 
traded in New Bond Street during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 
In my collection are two engraved trade- 
cards with bills dated 1755-1759. These were 
issued by 


Joseph Gibbs, Cutler, At the Half Moon & 
Star in New Bond Street, London: Maketh & 


Selleth Razors, Sizzars, Penknives, Fleams, 
Surgeons Instruments, all Sorts ‘of Table 


Knives & Forks & mounts blades in Silver 
China & all other sorts in the neatest manner. 
He Likewise Selleth all sorts of Shagreen & 
Fish Skin Cases, fine steel, Silver & Metal 
Buckles, Silver & Steel Spurs, fine steel 
Snuffers & Watch chains & all sorts of goods 
in the Cutlery way at the most Reasonable 
Rates. 


This text is repeated in French on the 
lower part of the card. 

Another card of Joseph Gibbs is of an 
earlier design, circa 1740. A panel within 
a scrolled frame displays various surgical in- 
struments and cutlery wares surmounted by 
the emblems of Gibbs’s sign, the Half Moon 
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(actually a crescent) and Star. These em. 
blems may have constituted his cutler’s mark 
and would probably have been stamped upon 
his blades. At this period Gibbs’s main 





_inph Gls 
Maes at the Half- Moon, ce Star, 
> nNewi ed. Stre 0 
LONDON. ( 
Maheth § Seleth, all Sorts ¥ Barters, a 


ae 
be 


Yurgeons Snstruments, Wi. SRasoradey 
4ancths_Jink 1. leans. all Sorts of * 
Forks § Wlounts Blades im Aver. and Agat 
& all cther Torts. 


trade seems to have been the making of “all 
Sorts of Barbers and Surgeons Instruments ” 
which figure prominently on this card. 

I do not find the name of Joseph Gibbs in 
any of the London Directories of the period 
which I happen to possess, but between the 
years 1784 and 1802, there appear entries 
of James Gibbs, cutler, at 137, New Bond 
Street. In the first decade of the nineteenth 
century the firm became Gibbs and Lewis, 
still at the same address. I have a bill-head 
of theirs dated 180-. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 


MIJTH: SPELLING OF SURNAME 
(clxv. 460; clxvi. 32; elxvii. 391).—The 
ridicule is directed against the use of the j. 
The history of the letter y should be exanr 
ined. It is given in Johnson and Jenkinson, 


‘English Court Hand,’ 1915, p. 54. This 
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letter was not common in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, where it started by being 
no more than two @’s, one short and one long, 
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placed diagonally so as to meet at the foot, | 


and so to makea y. Anexample of 1130 looks 
like y (with one dot). This single dot also 
appears in an example of 1436-50. To spell 
“Smyth”? with a doubly-dotted y would be 


consistent with the history of the formation | Pe 
. | seals attached to all official documents. 


of the letter. ‘‘ Smiith ’’ would also, though 
eccentric. But to introduce after the i a 
separated modern j seems ridiculous, as that 


stter has ¢ ired it ms l, which is | 
letter has acquired its own sound, which is | Castle from April 4 to July 29, 1359, had on 


impossible in such a situation. The man 
who wrote the name with the y doubly dotted, 
was writing ‘“Smyth”’ and not ‘‘ Smijth,’’ 
which was what G. E. C. attacked. 

It may be amusing to recall G. E. C.’s re- 
marks on ‘‘the ludicrous mode of spelling 
French as ffrench, which probably arose 
from ignorance that the form of the capital 
F in writing was that of the small f in its 
duplicated form, ff (see ‘English Court 
Hand,’ p. 17). G. BE. C. remarks: 
that not only every “ Fool” but even every 
‘Felon ” would be as much entitled to the 
double ‘“ F” as the scions of the house of [the 
Barons] rrrencn. This ffoolish ffancy, which 
is aggravated if the F be written Ff, has 


happily not been repeated by any other mem- | 
ber of the peerage, and, considering the spread | 


of education, is not likely now to occur again. 
(‘The Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, v, 36 gn.) 
But there are a number of persons who 
still do it, as well as ffarington, ffennell, 
Ffinch, ffolkes, ffoliott, ffooks, and fiorde. 


R. S. B. 
The spelling Smijth looks more peculiar to 


an English eye than it really is: for all over 
Holland, teste meipso, Y is 


frequently | 


painted (on notice-boards) as ij: I have even | 


seen it on old Dutch coins. 
writer, Robert J. Burdette, was so tickled 
by the trick that he wrote his little poem 
beginning : 
O King of the fiddle, Wilhelm}, 
If truly you love me just tell mj, etc. 

in which he has delightfully missed the whole 
point of the business by putting j for e 
throughout, instead of putting ij for y or for 
. This effusion will be found in James 


Barr's ‘ American Humorous Verse,’ fifth | 


edition, 1903, p. 47. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OSS HOUSE, SHROPSHIRE (clxvii. 


The American | 
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the pedigree in Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
1849, I suppose Ross House was near that 
place. 

R. S. B. 


AW TERMS IN 1800 (clxvii. 384).—The 
Chaff Wax was, whatever he may have 
developed into later, in medieval days, the offi- 
cial wax warmer, who prepared the wax for 
One 
finds many instances of this officer in four- 
teenth-century and later documents. King 
John of France, while prisoner at Hertford 


his staff Guillemin, his chaufecire. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


Chaffwax. An officer in Chancery who 
fitted wax to seal writs, commissions, and 
other instruments. ‘The office was abolished 
by Statute 15 and 16 Vic. c 87, s. 23. See 
Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon.’ 

Green Wax. This, says Jacob, ‘‘ is where 
estreats are delivered to the sheriffs out of 
the Exchequer, under the Seal of that Court, 
made in Green Wax, to be levied in the sev- 
eral counties.’’ As to earlier times, see the 
statutes 43 Edw. IILI., c 9, and 7 Hen. IV., 
ce 3. 

The official in charge of the office was 


| known as the Surveyor of Green Wax (Com- 


mons Committees Reports, 1803, vol. xiii., 
p. 514). In 1798 he drew about £250 a year, 
in return for which he did nothing except 
pay about £60 a year to a deputy, etc., and 
the deputy seems also to have had little to do. 
See Byrne’s ‘ Dictionary of English Law.’ 
Prerer GRIFFITHS. 


[Mr. Malcolm Letts suggests reference to 
“ Tidd’s ‘ Practice’ beloved of Uriah Heep.’’] 
‘THE ANCIENT MARINER’ (clxvii. 

371).—There are illustrated editions of 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ by W. 


| B. Scott (1874), David Scott (1883), Paul 
| Woodroffe (1906), and D. Jones (1929). In 
| my own opinion the best illustrations are 
| those of Noel Paton (1863), Gustave Doré 


| 
| 


(1876) and Willy Pogany (1910 and 1926). 
These editions are profusely illustrated. 


A. M. CoLeman. 


See Coleridge’s ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ 


| with engravings on copper by David Jones, 


~» 985).—As George Ross of Dalton (b. 1813) | 
is described as, also of Newport, Salop, in | 


Bristol, Douglas Cleverdon, 1928. I have 
only the prospectus of this edition, but the 
illustrations seem to be very good. 


O. F. B. 
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ICTURES BY FISK: KEY WANTED 
(clxvii. 386). — I have a meezzotint en- 
graving by James Scott, after the painting by 
William Fisk, of the trial of Thomas Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, in Westminster 
Hall, 1641 (not 1664). On the back of this 
engraving is pasted a reproduction of the 
painting in outline, with a key to the por- 
traits, the inscription at the foot reading: 
*“London published July 1842, by Thomas 
Boys, XI Golden Square, Regent Street.’’ 
Numbers are allotted to fifty-two of the 
figures, the names corresponding to these 
numbers being given on either side, whilst 
the letters A to H indicate respectively the 
judges, eldest sons of nobility, foreign am- 
bassadors, peers, commons and deputies from 
Scotland and Ireland, four secretaries and 


assistants to Earl Strafford, train band 
guard for Earl Strafford, and lady in at- 
tendance on the Ladies Wentworth. The 


list of names is rather long for reproduction 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ but I should be pleased to 
send it direct to your correspondent if 
desired. 

I believe this key was issued with an ac- 
count of the trial in a small pamphlet about 
1842. 

W. J. CAaRLTon. 

5 Chemin des Colombettes, Geneva. 


ROHAWK: SURNAME (elxvii. 386). — 

Judging by the similarity of the arms of 
Frohock and Frowicke, as given by Burke, I 
think it possible there may be a connection 
between these two names. The arms of Fro- 
hock (no place or county mentioned) are given 
as: Az. on a chev. betw. three leopards’ faces 
or, as many trefoils slipped vert; and those 
of Frowicke, of Wyley, Co. Herts.; North 
Mims (sic), Co. Middlesex; Oldford, Co. 
Surrey; and the Lord Mayor of London, 
1435 and 1444, as—Az. a chev. betw. threo 
leopards’ faces or (another, ar.). The last 
with a mullet for difference. 

The Frohocks, of London and Cambridge, 
bore quite different arms which were granted 
in 1764. 

F. W. Frohawk illustrated several of 
A. G. Butler’s works on ornithology, and was 
the author of ‘ Birds beneficial to Agricul- 
ture,’ published in 1919. — 


NSCRIPTIONS ON FOREHEADS OF 
SKELETONS (celxvii. 385).—Names, 
mottoes, and emblems are freely painted on 
the foreheads of the vast array of skulls in 
the ossuary of Hallstadt. 
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was told they numbered 5,000, and each had 
the date of death also painted on it. The 
latest date I made a note of was 1884, but 
I believe many were more recent. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
‘HAMLET’: A QUESTION FROM ‘TO 
BE OR NOT TO BE ”’ (clxvii. 385), — 
A. W. vy. Schlegel translated this verse: 
Ob’s edler im Gemiit, die Pfeil’ 
Schleudern 
Des wiitenden Geschicks erdulden, oder . . , 
So he has interpreted the words ‘ in the 
mind ’’ as belonging to ‘‘ nobler.’’ This re- 
mark will, of course, contribute only little 
towards the solution of the problem. 
Orto F. BaBLer, 
The whole question is a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion. Your correspondent quotes 
the line without giving any punctuation, so 
that it would appear to be nobler to suffer 
the slings and arrows. But readings founded 
on the comments of Malone and Stevens 
place a comma after ‘‘ mind,’’ thus making 
it nobler to suffer in the mind than “ to take 
arms against a sea of troubles and, by oppes- 
ing, end them,’’ i.e., of course, by suicide. 
I have heard both versions, and even one 
with the accent on ‘‘ slings and arrows,” 
from the lips of celebrated players both in 
England and North America. For my own 
opinion, | have known the text of the play 
all my life and, should it ever have fallen 


und 


_to my lot to play the principal réle, would 


have preferred the accent on ‘* mind ”’ as con- 
trasting more strikingly with the alternative 
in the sequence. 

This question leads naturally to another 
in the same play. It is where Polonius is 
droning out those admirable precepts which 
remind one of my Lord Verulam to his de- 
parting son (Act I., Sc. iii.), when, counsel- 
ling him to prove and make sure of the friends 
he adopts, he advises him to ‘‘ grapple them 


to thy soul with’’—in some _ versions, 
‘“ hoops,’ in others, ‘‘ hooks,’’ as more con- 
sonant with the verb “grapple ’’—‘ of 


| steel,”? the former of course referring to the 


In July, 1907, I | mind: “The words go with ‘ suffer.’ ”’] 


cooper’s work of binding the staves of casks. 
Many’s the time I have heard the point dis- 
cussed in actors’ dressing-rooms, yet never 
| resulting in the conviction of either side ; and 
so it always must be while scholarship re 
mains a free inquiry. 
A. H. Cooper-PRICHARD. 

[We have looked up the point in Dr. Dover 
Wilson’s edition of ‘Hamlet’ in the Cam- 
| bridge New Shakespeare. He says of in the 
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315, 372).—W. P. C. L. asks a question 


which requires a very voluminous answer, | 


but for his purpose he may be referred to the 
Victoria County History, the various edi- 
tions of Baines’s ‘ Lancashire,’ and the very 
useful Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire and the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 
A very good bibliography will be found on 
pp. 67-71 of the ** Little Guide’’ to the 


county by Mr. F. H. CHEeTHAM, F.S.A. 
(Methuen). Though rather now behind the 
age, Mr. Albert Sutton’s careful ‘ Biblio- 


theca Lancastriensis ’ (1893) is full of infor- 
mation. ’ 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


COTT QUERY: THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF GRANADA’S APOPLEXY (clxvii. 
368, 410).—The homilies of the Archbishop 
of Granada have become proverbial, and the 
phrase may be used when a writer publishes 
anything manifestly inferior to what he has 
already given to the world. The moral of 
the episode, which is one of the masterpieces 
of French literature for its style, its wit and 
its profound knowledge of human nature, is 
that however venerable and virtuous an 
author may be, nevertheless when his writ- 
ings are in question he is likely to be a highly 
susceptible person to whom it may be dan- 
gerous to tell an unpalatable truth. 

The question of the sources from which Le 
Sage obtained his material for ‘ Gil Blas’ is 
an interesting one, for Le Sage was a French- 
man who had never been in Spain, and yet 
he exhibits an extraordinary knowledge of 
Spain and its people. The episode of the 
Archbishop could never have been derived 
from a Spanish source, because in the reigns 
of Philip III and Philip IV of Spain, Span- 
ish literature was aristocratic, and men of 
rank, even when they were bad men, were 
treated with respect and not held up to ridi- 
cule. But it is generally agreed to-day that 
the geography, the background, and to some 
extent the plan, of ‘Gil Blas,’ is Spanish, 
whereas the central figure, on whom all de- 
pends, Gil Blas himself, is French. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


BIRKHEADS OF WIGAN (clxvii. 225, 

262, 304).—The following Birkhead items 
have been taken from Horsefal] Turner’s 
‘History of Brighouse Rastrick and Hipper- 
holme’ (1893). 
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| (1) Sir John Birkhead, priest, witness to 
| the will of Richard Ambler, 1526. 

| (2) Will of Richard Birkhead, May 2, 
1544, mentions Elizabeth, wife, sons Richard, 
| Martin, Thomas, John and Robert, and 
daughters Anne, Sibell, Elizabeth, Isabell 
and Margaret. The two eldest sons to have 
lands at Crofton, and the three younger lands 
in Halifax parish, with provision for the 
daughters. 

(5) Will of John Lacy of Leventhorpe, 
Bradford, 1582, mentions a chest with three 
locks will all the evidences in it, and John 
and Richard Lacy (two sons) and Martin 
Birkhead were each to have a key and all be 
present when it was opened. 

(4) Will of Martin Birkhead of Wakefield, 
1590, gave lands in Southowram to his wife 
Mary for life; Harden Grange to son Daniel ; 
Nathaniel, the eldest son, to have lands in 
Haworth. 

(5) William Birkhead is given as Constable 
for Hipperholme 1631. 

The same author, in ‘ Biographia Hali- 
faxiensis,’ vol. i. (1883) mentions the will of 
William Birkhead of Southowram, Dec. 29, 
1638, in which the testator nominates his 
brother, John Birkhead of Gomersal, as exe- 
cutor. He gave out of his last part of his 
personal estate, commonly called the ‘‘ death’s 
part,’’? to Edward Hanson, of Netherwood- 
house, in Rastrick, and Richard Law of 
Shelf, the sum of five pounds, in trust, that 
they should bestow the same on some parcel 
of land, or yearly rent of inheritance, to be 
paid to the poor of Rastrick and Brighouse 
from time to time, to succeeding generations 
for ever. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor, 
ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, MIS- 
SING MEMORIAL (13 S. i., 311; 


elxvii. 172, 212, 266, 300, 392).—May I ask 
Mr. C. L. Hates to amplify his former brief 
description of the missing memorial to 
Sir T. Hales which he now states was re- 
moved from the North to the South side of 
the nave? 

In case it should be discovered it would 
be helpful to have a fuller description with 
which to identify it. Was the inscription in 
English or Latin and were others of the 
family named thereon? Any crest or coat- 
of-arms? also, were the name or names of the 

| monuments on either side of its last position 
| noted ? 


A. 1. T. 














The Library. 


By W. J. Lewis. 
10s. 6d.). 

ERE is a dictionary of amazing range 

concerning all the words used to-day and 
in the past in cricket. The headings in 
alphabetical order supply under the copious 
quotations a whole history of the game. Mr. 
Lewis has been an indefatigable collector. 
The only items that have escaped him are 
‘“‘ bonjer’’ for a ‘‘ duck,’’ recently given in 
our columns from Hendren’s book of this 
year, and ‘‘nursing’’ the bowling, an art 
which the present reviewer once saw Hendren 
practising to admiration at the Oval. 
Cricketers, as a race, are conservative, and 
changes in the game have been reluctantly 
accepted. The most striking of these in 
modern times is the invention of the googly 
by Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, whose name 
Australians preserve in the alternative 
‘* Bosie Ball.’’ Is there any sense in this, 
we wonder, of the German bése? The googly 
is certainly a wicked ball for the batsman, 
and Grace thought it the most difficult of 
any he had met. An up-to-date complaint 
is noticed under ‘ Body-line Bowling.’ One 
of the benefactors of cricket was Wano- 
strocht, known as N. Felix, who invented 
batting gloves. Both his names are given 
elsewhere, but not, as it happens, under 
‘* Gloves.’ Slang like ‘‘speed merchant ’”’ 
for fast bowler is, we are glad to see, ex- 
cluded. Lexicographers of late have been 
too kind to this sort of stuff. 

The glory of the game is the phrase ‘‘ Not 
cricket,’ the praise of which by Lord Harris 
appears on an introductory page. That 
cricket has always preserved the ideal indi- 
cated cannot be affirmed, though the excep- 
tions are very few. It has maintained a 
very high standard of fair and sporting play, 
far above that which prevails in the game now 
mest popular in England, Association foot- 
ball of the professional sort. It is advisable 
that foreigners who take up our games should 
know what ‘‘ Not cricket ’’ means, and one 
guide we know is defective on the point. In 
Baumann’s ‘ Londinismen,’ a German dic- 
tionary of London slang and cant, the two 
words are glossed ‘‘ Keine leichte Sache.’’ 
To suggest that cricket is a “light affair’”’ 
is a grave mistake in the national psychology. 
It is more widely noticed and more seriously 
debated than any speech or proposal of any 
statesman. 


The Language of Cricket. 
(Oxford University Press. 
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This book deserves the widest circulation 


and may well be studied by readers not 
familiar with our celebrated clubs and 
grounds. So in another edition—perhaps in 
an Appendix—such institutions as the 
M.C.C., Lord’s, and the Oval might be in- 


cluded. Lord’s might be associated with 
Hazlitt’s praise in ‘Merry England’ of 
“Long Robinson,’’ who, with two fingers of 
the right hand missing, “still sent the ball 
thundering against the boards that bounded 
Old Lord’s cricket-ground |’ A parody of a 
well-known lyric had a big run in former 
years : 
Batting one day at the Oval, 
was weary and ill at ease. 
Mr. Lewis has earned our thanks for a 


careful and skilful piece of work which 
should remain a standard authority. 
The First Part of Goethe’s Faust. Trans 


lated from the German by John Shaweross. 
(Eric Partridge, the Scholartis Press. 
7s. 6d.). 


‘AUST,’ as Dr. Gooch’s foreword begins 
by saying, is, in perfection, untranslate- 
able. Yet, being so many-sided in its ex- 
cellences and in its significance, it offers 
chances of partial success, and these chances 
are well worth taking. Mr. Shaweross cer- 
tainly catches and renders some of them. On 
the whole he has hit on and keeps to Goethe’s 
pace. This is one of the brilliant qualities 
of the work, which, like the speed of an aero- 
plane, keeps it steady in a milieu where it 
has to be largely its own support. The wit, 
however, which goes with the speed—especi- 
ally in the first scenes—is almost lost ; it could 
hardly be otherwise. Nor is it any reproach 
to the translator to say that he has had no 
special luck with the well-known lines. 


Entbehren sollst du!  sollst entbehren! 


becomes 


Renounce! ’tis all one hears! 


—but ‘‘ renounce ’’ is not quite what is said 
or meant. 

Before that, for the ‘‘ Pudels Kern” we 
have the change of image, ‘“‘ the poodle’s 
root.”’ 

Verweile doch, du bist so schén! 


renounce! 


| Decomes 


| Faust’s, is not very satisfactory. 
| in particular, have not come off very well. 





O stay! thou art so wondrous fair! 


which, in the context, and as an utterance of 
The lyrics, 


Ah! look below 
Thou rich in woe 
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December 15, 1934, 


es : | 
for : 
Ach neige, 


Du Schmerzenreiche 
is really unfortunate, and the end of ‘‘Meine 
Ruhe ist hin,’’ which runs, it will be remem- | 


bered, 


An seinen Kiissen 
Vergehen sollt’ , 


is hardly more happy with 
Beneath his kisses 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Through Space and Time. 


I’d faint away. 


—the climax of pathos in the song being 
“vergehen,’’ which means ‘‘ to pass away, 
perish.” 
the difference from the original came near 
mistake, but perhaps the only one that mat- 
ters is in Mephistopheles’ injunction to 
Martha: ‘‘ that you would sing Three hund- 
red masses for his spirit’s bliss.’’ Needless 
to say, Goethe does not suggest anything so 
absurd as Martha’s singing masses. 

But, on the other hand, in the more de- 
clamatory speeches one can hear a clear echo 
of the original, e.g. Mephistopheles (‘‘ Und 
freilich ist nicht viel damit gethan ’’); 
Faust (‘‘Wenn aus dem_ echrecklichen 
Gewithle’’). Again, there are happy turns 
in the rendering of many phrases, as, in 
Faust’s first speech, for ‘‘ das Herz verbren- 
nen”’ “(O searing thought)’’ and the last 
half of the stanza ‘‘ O sahst du, voller Mon- 
denschein’; or the couplet beginning ‘‘ O 
tonet fort, ihr siissen Himmelslieder ’’; or, 
whatever may be said about their original 
suitability or unsuitability, the racy strophes 
of the Intermezzo. 

The main question, however, is will this 
version—whatever details the old lovers of 
‘Faust’ may find to criticise or approve in 
it—give some not entirely inadequate idea of 
the masterpiece to those who do not read Ger- 
man? In particular do Goethe’s master- 
ideas come out in it; and are the characters 
reasonably well sustained? We should say, 
on the whole, Yes. In the German one of the 
wonders in Margaret is the combination of 
perfect simplicity and naturalness and pathos 
with her speech in rhymed verse. Here that 
naturalness is not often attained, nor yet the 


We noted one or two places where | 
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through: but the broader tragic effects, the 
great fundamental lines of terrible signifi- 
cance, can be traced. In fact, the transla- 
tion, though often defective in detail in ways 
which might readily have been avoided, is 


| sound in the main, is interesting to read, 


and is by no means lacking in poetic quality. 


By Sir James 
Jeans. (Cambridge University Press. 


8s. 6d. net). 


‘.HIS book is based on the Royal Institu- 
tion Lectures of Christmas, 1933. Among 
non-scientific readers we should expect it to 


| prove the most popular of its author’s works. 


| Us’ 


| which facts have been arrived at ? 


| If it does not anywhere reach the eloquence 


of some passages in ‘The Universe Around 
and ‘The Mysterious Universe,’ it 
shows all his wonted excellence in choice of 
detail, in the sequence with which matters 
are presented, a in illustration. How far 
shall one go in explaining the processes by 
How much 


| history shall be mingled with the science? 


In a work of popularisation these are rather 
delicate questions. A certain understanding 


| of technique is indispensable for any useful 
| grasp even of the elements of a science; but 


too much of the technical, for those not des- 
tined to make practical acquaintance with it, 
confuses the impression of the facts it is 
meant to elucidate. Without any human 
history at all, an account of the universe 
may leave the general reader without atmo- 


| sphere enough to breathe in; with more than 


is needed something of the significance of 
the whole will be lost. In the solution of this 
sort of problem we think Sir James Jeans is 
here very happy; he has rightly led the par- 
ticular readers for whom he was writing as 


| far as they could be expected to go into the 


| low him. 


pathos, and thereby Margaret is a little | 
blurred. Save for that, we think these fig- | 


ures are pretty well as Goethe left them to 
us—wonderfully so, considering the difficul- 
ties of verse translation. The finer element 
in Goethe’s irony, dependent rather on wit 
than on the situations created, escapes more 
or less ; and there is a subtle pathos too, which 
centred mostly in Margaret, does not come 


methods by which astronomical fact has been 
ascertained, yet so discreetly that few who 
will bestow a little attention can fail to fol- 
In the matter of history we con- 
gratulate him equally, only, while acknow- 
ledging that the Middle Ages had nothing 
much to boast of in the matter of astronomy, 
we rather demur to their being—twice over— 
reproached with ‘‘ intellectual darkness.”’ 
They achieved things in one or two lines 
which quite clever people still admire. As 
particularly pleasing examples of exposition, 
we would point to the explanation of isostasy : 
the theory that mountains stand up above the 
level of the land as ships stand up above 
the level of the sea because they float—with 
the measure of correction thence to be ap- 
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plied to our current notions concerning de- 
nudation; to the whole account of the earth’s 
atmosphere with the reason for its being 
blue; to the discussion of the ‘‘ canals”’ in 
Mars; and to the description of the red and 
the blue stars. The plates and other illus- 
trations may be noted as striking and useful 
even beyond what illustrations commonly are. 


The new volume in the Cambridge Miscel- 
Tany (No. 16: 3s. 6d. net) is Mr. H. Gran- 
ville-Barker’s lecture on The Study of 
Drama, delivered last August. With the 
notes subsequently added, this makes a most 
entertaining, instructive and suggestive little 
book. Mr. Granville-Barker hopes a good 
deal from the present disposition of English 
people towards drama—in particular from the 


new enthusiasm for amateur acting and for | 


writing plays. These activities, in the main, 
may be expected to form intelligent audi- 
ences, whose influence could be counted on 
to promote the growth of a better theatre 
than we possess at present. Our author has 
some wise warnings concerning the possible 
limiting effect of amateur practice of art. 
With all our new dramatic fervour, we are 
still apt to regard the theatre as a trade, 
notwithstanding that we are most of us 
cognizant of the better view of it taken 
abroad. Only in opera is the business man 
of the theatre able to seize something of this. 
Mr. Granville-Barker is good on the subject, 
good, too, on the faults of our commercial 
play-producing—especially on the monotony 
of approach in the great bulk of plays, and 
the consequent monotony of emotional appeal 
in the actor. A criticism of ‘‘ creative ”’ 
acting is followed by the main topic of the 
lecture, the best way to study the drama. 
Among the counsels for any such study of a 
serious type at school or college is that to 
provide for the students a_ half-inch, or, 
better, an inch model of an Elizabethan 
theatre. There are several paradoxical bits 
of wisdom scattered about, e.g., ‘‘ One way of 
learning to like a thing is first to pretend 
that you do,’’ which, if the pretence is direc- 
ted towards something—that has living force 
in it, is perhaps only another way of saying 
Give this thing a fair chance with you. 


In November, 1929 (clvii. 360) we received” 
Professor Wilbur C. Abbott’s ‘ Biblig 
graphy of Oliver Cromwell.’ We have now 
received from the Harvard University Press, 
whence that work was issued, an Index 
the periodicals, publications of  societi 
series, and the like, which are quoted in it) 
This, which has been produced in responsg, 
to a demand, is a pamphlet of a dozen pages, 
having its pagination continuous with that | 
of the main work. It includes four pages af 
Addenda, Corrigenda and Delenda. It will} 
be sent free to owners of the Bibliography 
upon application to the Harvard University” 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A, © 


Johnsonians will have learned with: 
much pleasure that the University 
Oxford are conferring an honorary M.A. on 
our correspondent, Mr. ALEYN LYELL READER 
in recognition of the work he has done ¢ 
Johnson. The ‘ Jchnsonian Gleanings’ ig 
which this work is embodied—a mass of fact# 
to which there are few parallels in collection 
of this sort—were inaugurated in ‘ N. and Q’ 
in articles on Johnson’s ancestry contribui 
to our Tenth Series, and reprinted in 190%) 
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Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queri@ 
privately, nor to give advice on the value @ 
old books or prints 4 

Communications of every kind should be ak 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londos * 
| W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy 
| combe. ; 
APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free 
| charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
| give their names and addresses, for the infom” 
| mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily f 
| publication. ; 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 
article whicb has already appeared, corré 
pondents are requested to - within paren 

eses—immediately after the exact heading- 
| the numbers of the series volume and page 
| at which the contribution ia question is to Oe 


| found, 4 
| Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are f 

| quested to put in the top left-hand corner 

| the envelope the number of the page @ 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 4 

|, Tae Manager will be pleased to for 

| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 

| addresses of friends which readers may 

| to send to him. 
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